GANDHI

to teachers or pupils concerning what they should read.
Young Gandhi became so interested that he began to
dream of pursuing his studies further in some English
university when he had graduated from the local high
school. It would be an unprecedented venture for any
youth of his caste and would doubtless meet with stren-
uous opposition, but English literature was full of
stories of young men who did unprecedented things and
came out the better for it.

Meanwhile, certain events and experiences were shap-
ing his plastic and curious young mind. A traveling
theatrical company presented in his home town a play
which greatly impressed him. It was the story of an
Indian boy named Harishchandra who had a profound
passion for honesty and truth-telling. He suffered
many ordeals, but maintained his integrity and became
a national hero. Young Gandhi wanted to be like him.
Sometime later a district inspector visited the high
school, and Gandhi had occasion to imitate Harish-
chandra. The local teacher attempted to get him to
do something he thought dishonest. The district in-
spector conducted a spelling exercise, asking the boys
to write five words. One of them was "kettle."
Gandhi misspelled it. In his autobiography he recounts
the story:

The teacher tried to prompt me with the point of his
boot, but I would not be prompted. It was beyond me
to see that he wanted me to copy the spelling from my
neighbor's slate, for I had thought that the teacher was
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